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THE PAPAGO OF ARIZONA AND SONORA. 
BY D. D. GAILLARD, U. S. A. 

The country over which the Papago roam is roughly bounded 
in the United States by the Santa. Cruz river on the east, the 
international boundary line between Nogales and the 114th de- 
gree of longitude on the south, the 114th degree of longitude on 
the west, and the Southern Pacific railroad on the north. In 
Mexico they occupy an equal area, lying south and southwest 
of that just described and extending to the Gulf of California. 
The "Wild Papagos" roam principally between the Baboquivari 
and Ajo mountains and within 40 or 50 miles north and south 
of the international boundary line. 

In this region, wherever water can be obtained perennially, 
they have their permanent rancherias, the houses being some- 
times of adobe, sometimes of upright poles plastered with mud, 
and sometimes of poles planted in the ground, the tops drawn 
to the center and fastened, and the whole beehive-like structure 
then thatched. The houses generally have but a single entrance, 
facing the east. This entire region is a hopeless desert, and few 
if any Americans reside in it. It is unadapted for agriculture, 
yet when the July rains commence the Indians forsake their 
rancherias and hasten to their temporales, where they plant crops 
of corn, pumpkins, melons, squashes, etc., which they irrigate by 
means of water drawn from natural or artificial dams (charcon 
and represos respectively). These crops mature rapidly and are 
generally harvested before the water entirely disappears. 

During the rest of the year the Indians devote themselves to 
the care of their herds of horses and cattle, of which they possess 
quite a number, and to the gathering of the fruit of the cactus, 
mesquite beans, and the bean of the pa lo_ fiero or ironwood. 

All attempts to ascertain approximately the total number of 
Papagos in the United States and Mexico have been discour- 
aging, the estimates varying from 2,000 to 5,000 in the United 
States, but nearly all agree that about an equal number reside 
in Mexico. According to the census of 1890 that portion of the 
tribe residing in the United States numbers 5,113. 

In Mexico they have a " governor " appointed by the governor 
of Sonora, while each rancheria chooses its own headman, who 
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directs local affairs, but is subject to tbe " governor." The latter 
visits each rancheria at least once a year. In the United States 
each rancheria also has its headman, but further than this I 
could ascertain nothing regarding the local government of this 
people. It may be well to call attention to the great difficulty 
of obtaining reliable information regarding the " Wild Papagos," 
as I met no Americans in their country, no Mexicans who could 
speak Papago, and no Papagos who could speak English and very 
tew who could speak Spanish ; so while I have tried to be accurate, 
due allowance must be made for a possibility of error caused by 
unfamiliarity, both on the part of the Papagos and myself, with 
our only medium of conversation, the Mexican language. 

Each family has its own name, as Los Gatos (the cats), Los 
Cochinos (the pigs), Jjos Cnchuchas (the capsl, Ims Melones (the 
melons), etc. Their manufactures consist of ollas or water jars 
and cooking vessels of pottery of excellent quality and of a dark- 
red color with black markings. I have never observed any 
cream-colored pottery, like that common among the Pimas and 
Maricopas. The making of baskets of a fine weave like the 
Pima baskets is almost unknown ; but at Poso Verde, Sonora, I 
saw a few made at that place and observed that the weave 
differed slightly from that of the Pimas, as did also the patterns 
and colors (a reddish brown and white), but as they were all 
made in one place, this may have been purely a local peculiarity. 
These baskets are water-tight. They also make very pretty 
kihos, a kind of dipnet-like arrangement, made of dyed fiber, 
and mounted between four sticks. The kiho rests on a squaw's 
back, and has a strap which comes over the forehead and helps 
support the weight of its contents, which may be a baby, a few 
ollas, a load of hay or wood, or the household effects on a move. 

Marriage seems to be lightly esteemed by the Papago, the wife 
being changed at pleasure, but generally presented with horses 
and cattle to help support the children, whom she retains. 

The dead are buried in caves, when they can be found, but if 
no caves are available they build a round wall of stone about 
three feet high and four to six feet in diameter, in which the 
body is placed. The top of the structure is then covered with 
poles, on which heavy stones are closely laid. At the grave the 
horse of the deceased is killed, and with the body is placed his 
personal property — saddle, bridle, spurs, gun, etc. — that he may 
have them in the hereafter. 
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They do not seem to believe in any God, but attribute all that 
happens to the action of spirits, generally evil spirits, and go 
through many dances and incantations to banish these daimons. 

They have three dances still quite generally participated in 
by all rancherias near the international boundary line. The 
first, known as the huaca, lasts for two or three nights, and cele- 
brates the arrival of a young girl at the age of puberty. Another, 
known in Spanish as the baile del buro (dance of the deer), takes 
place early in July and is held for the purpose of calling down 
rain. A deer's head is mounted on a pole and its flesh is placed 
underneath. The dancers consist of young unmarried boys and 
girls, who form a line, taking places alternately, and face the 
rising moon. They then begin singing and dancing, always 
keeping the line facing the moon until the moon sets, when they 
plunge into a stream, take a bath, and have a feast. 

The greatest dance of the year is held in the fall, at Quitobac, 
Sonora. This is a religious ceremony, in which the dancers fol- 
low the course of the sun and are attired in masks. At this 
dance they bring out their treasured pledra que llora y canta 
(" stone which weeps and sings "). No Americans or Mexicans 
are allowed to see this sacred stone, which is universally believed 
to be the altax-stone of the old mission church at Sonoyta, said 
to have been destroyed by Papagos. Whether or not the dance 
is wholly in honor of this stone I have been unable to learn. 

From Don Pedro Aguirre of this place, who has travelled 
much among the Papagos, I learned the following details of a 
scalp dance performed by them at San Ignacio, Magda- 
lena, Mexico, about twenty-five years ago. A war party of 
Papagos had been out against the Apaches, their hated foes, and 
one of the warriors had taken an Apache scalp. The Apaches 
were regarded as devils, consequently unclean, and on the return 
of the party this warrior was halted at some distance from the 
rancheria and required to fast for forty days, during which time 
a scant supply of food was handed him every day on a long 
pole. Day by day he approached nearer the rancheria, till the 
expiration of the forty days found him in it. He was then 
bound hand and foot and brought into one of the houses, where 
the Apache scalp was hung on a pole in the middle of the room. 
A grand dance around it then took place, and about midnight 
the warrior, bound as before, was seized by his hands and feet, 
carried to a neighboring ditch and thrown in the water; his 
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bonds were cut, he was given a hearty meal and restored to his 
former standing, and thenceforth was a hero. 

The Papagos say that they did not migrate from elsewhere, 
but have always lived in their present country. 

They speak of having had two gods, whom they say were 
neighbors. One, whom they call Si'-e-huh, they speak of as a 
God of War, who controls the summer rains. He formerly lived 
on Baboquivari peak (a very striking inaccessible eminence with 
vertical sides, in southern Pima county, Arizona), but has gone 
away and appears to have deserted them, except as regards rain, 
and in view of the three years of drought his efficiency even in 
this regard is questionable. Summer before last the inhabitants 
of the surrounding rancherias went in procession to the foot of 
Baboquivari, accompanied by their medicine-man. At dusk 
they halted, and during the night the medicine-man climbed to 
the summit of Baboquivari, it is said, though such a feat is 
impossible, and bathed in a tinaja of water, the overflow from 
which is supposed to have caused rain to fall in the vicinity. 

The other god is " Moctezuma," whom they say used to live 
with them, but left them because some of his people were trying 
to kill him, and has gone over the sea toward " the rising sun,'' 
but will come again to right all wrong and lead his people to 
their former greatness. He is represented to be about the size 
of a child three or four years of age, to be of the same com- 
plexion as the darkest Papagos, and clothed in beautiful 
garments of painted buckskin. They say that he once lived in 
Casa Grande and thence went to Mexico, promising them he 
would return from the east at sunrise. That they may be ready 
for his coming, and that he may have no obstacle in his way, 
most of them build their houses with the entrance facing the east, 
and often now they gather to watch at sunrise for the coming of 
that " Moctezuma," who is sorely needed, since the drought of 
the last three years has prevented harvest at their temporales.* 

This information regarding Si'-e-huh and " Moctezuma " was 
obtained from Marmela, an old Papago woman of Poso Verde, 
Mexico. 

* Compare the Pima god So'-ho, mentioned by Grossman in Smith- 
sonian Rep. for 1871, p. 408. The "Moctezuma" belief had its origin in 
early Spanish teaching. See " The ' Montezuma ' of the Pneblo Indians," 
by Ad. F. Bandelier, American Anthropologist, October, 1892.— Editor. 



